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ordinary width and which are tinted in gradually deepening 
shades following the width of the material.. For instance, one 
of them destined for a court train is of a dark damask-rose red 
at the top, and passes through the loveliest variations of pink, 
finishing at the bottom in a ripple of pearly dead- white. It is 
almost impossible to describe the effect produced, but I may 
say that this peculiar softness of tone is only found in the 
petals of some few splendid flowers. On this delicate back- 
ground the artist painted a shower of roses both dark and 
light with buds and leaves, tied here and there with true lovers' 



the casing, allowing that to give the effect of a cornice ; but an 
arching pole with drapery attached always looks weak and 
unfinished, if not accompanied by some form of moulding 
above it. 




Louis XIII. Window Drapery. 

knots, and so unique and exquisite is this dress that in spite of 
the enormous price asked for it, it was immediately purchased 
by a young and beautiful Duchess who was married a few 
months ago. M. Felix Regamey is now at work upon a dress 
of graduated blues strewn with forget me-nots and corn flowers, 
which I had the pleasure of admiring yesterday, and which, 
even in its unfinished state, looks as if it had been designed by 
the fairies. The price of these masterpieces is a sufficient 
guarantee against their ever becoming vulgarized, and the 
colors which M. Regamey employs for painting them — also 
invented by him — are so solid that no amount of rubbing or 
folding can injure them. 



UPHOLSTERY NOTES. 

Portieres that are to slide to and fro should just clear the 
floor nicely without touching. All curtains to be hung in pairs 
made from material of large and conspicuous design should 
have the figures of both curtains on the same line across. The 
same rule should apply to two or more pairs in a row, though 
a single pair apart from the others might be different, 
provided they matched with each other. 



For windows, arching at the top, straight poles with the 
short raised pole above them, look better than to attempt to 
follow the form of the arch with the pole. The arch might be 
followed with a cornice or with a pole, if carried around inside 



If it is necessary to use interlining in window draperies, 
silesia is better than flannel, being less bulky. A lambrequin 
of this style for a window seven feet wide requires about three 
and a half yards of fifty-inch material, five and one-fourth 
yards silesia iDterliniDg, five and a fourth yards yard-wide 
outer lining, six yards fringe, three yards drapery rope for loop- 
ing up pole and fixtures. This style could be carried out with 
good effect in light materials and ruffled cornice in place of the 
pole, and also dispense with the rope and use rosettes at 
points of looping. 



An iron rod is more slippery than one of brass, and curtains 
traverse more freely over it. The cord should be well stretched 
before using, else in a short time the curtains will cease to 
meet when drawn together. Put stout rings on the rod, large 
enough to move freely without jamming, and put hooks on the 
tops of the curtain. If they are put three or four inches apart, 
the curtain will not bulge out against the valance when drawn 
back. Lace curtains should go on a rod back of long curtains. 
The valance can be cut to have a short seam over the rosettes, 
run the material the other way and get the rake of swag from 
under the round of the centre-piece. 



The general tone of the chamber or sleeping-apartment, 
however luxuriously furnished, should be quiet and restful. 




Louis XIV. Window Drapery. 

Probably the best effects, with the least expense, can be had by 
using cretonnes and chintz for draping windows, beds, mantels, 
etc. These goods, beautiful in design and coloring, always give 
a fresh and charming home-feeling to the apartment. Very 
pretty chamber draperies are made with cream madras or 
muslins, with light silk over-drapery ; or the entire draping 
may be of muslin or cream madras over colored silesia. The 
effects are extremely pleasing, at a very moderate cost. 
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In draping across bays or alcoves, of similar spaces, if there 
is no division by hanging beams or mouldings, it is better not 
to carry the drapery quite up to the ceiling as it will look 
ill-proportioned. Lower the work to a line with the frieze 
moulding and fill the space above it with lattice or grille work. 
In much of the modern building, the woodwork around the 
windows has been so elaborately treated and so enriched with 
carving, etc., that it would be " painting the lily " to cover 
them with drapery of any kind; therefore the curtains should 
be so hung as to show the casing at top and sides, and in some 
cases reaching down only to the sill. So hung, a smaller pole 




Louis XV. Window Drapery. 

would be used with brackets screwed to the inside member of 
the casing, the ornamented end of pole or rod showing on the 
face of the frame, or put the pole inside the casing. 



The proper way to measure a house for drapery is to make 
a good-sized floor-plan of each story or suite of rooms, with 
drawings of the doors and windows to be treated. Even a 
single room should be so treated when there are several spaces 
to be draped. Mere outline sketches, but well-defined, are all 
that is needed, but if clearly and correctly done will save much 
possible confusion and misunderstanding. The plans can be 
taken into the salesroom, and as tire relative position of 
the rooms is shown, the colors can be more effectively arranged. 
As each room is decided upon, sketch in the style of the drap- 
ing and record the goods. Thus the plans will show where to 
place, how to drape, and what to use, and can be retained for 
future reference. 



Portieres made from curtains with borders at the bot- 
tom, or goods with large patterns to show entire at the bottom, 
can be hemmed or trimmed at sides and bottom ; attach bottom 
side to the pole, and so allow all irregularities and stretching 
to come out at the top, which can be trimmed off and marked 
for hemming. It is better to put the hooks close together, and 
not pleat the curtain. Ten or twelve to a fifty- inch curtain will 
be sufficient. 

In making up drapery, one should be provided with tables 
large enough to spread out and baste together the material 



and lining without being obliged to move them. Before lining 
the curtain, the crease in the middle of the goods should be 
pressed out, and all other work, such as embroidery, applique, 
insertion of stripes, or bands, should be finished, pressed and 
shrunk, if necessary, before lining. If the curtains are to be of 
mohair plush the nap must run down. If of embossed plush, 
the seam can be sewed by machinery, but if of plain surface, it 
must be sewed by hand on the nap side in the following 
manner : About one-half inch from the selvage of each breadth 
to be joined, with a large needle scratch the back of the plush 
for the lines for the seam. This will raise a ridge on the face 
side and open a furrow in the nap. The two ridges are 
brought together and sewed. It is a tedious but not difficult 
piece of work, care being taken not to pucker the seam. After 
se wing, the seams must be shrunk by stretching them out and 
wetting the back. 

Before making up silk plushes, the creases caused by fold- 
ing away in boxes must be removed by forcing hot steam 
through the goods, and brushing the seam lightly while the 
nap is softened by the steam. If not convenient to have a 
regular steaming apparatus, a hot flat iron, or goose propped 
face up on the table, will answer. Wet a cloth and wring it 
out so that it will not drip, and lay it over the face of the iron, 
over which lay the plush, nap side up. A cloud of steam is 
instantly forced through the plush; when the nap is just 
softened, brush and pat it lightly with a soft brush. Do not 
keep the goods over the steam long enough to get very wet, 
and use for a steaming-cloth an old piece that has been several 
times washed ; a new piece might contain sizing enough to ruin 
the nap of the plush. 




Lori9 XVI. Window Drapery. 

A room should be studied, and all its possibilities considered before any- 
thing is done to it in the way of furnishing. It is a great mistake to furnish hap- 
hazard or to imitate other people. Draperies make or mar a room, and it takes 
an artist's eye to select them properly. There are rooms which should never 
have a light drapery. White, or even cream lace gives a cheapening effect some- 
times. An artistic colored drapery is the Indian crepe, which in some designs 
is most beautiful. The soft, rich colors give it a stained glass effect, and it 
softens and tones down a very light room wonderfully. It is particularly suited 
to a library or study, but it is used in any room by decorators, who, having full 
liberty, can carry out the idea these soft, rich draperies suggest in other furn- 
shings. By the yard you can get something really beautiful for one dollar and 
sixty-five cents and two dollars, and in whole curtains with borders there are 
very rich and handsome pairs at twelve and fifteen dollars. The cross-bar 
stripes which are used so much are also quite pretty, and can be had for 
three dollars and seventy-five cents a pair. 
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